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On the Pkevektiox of Crime. By Edwin Hill, Esq., of the 
Inland Eevenue Office. 

[Abstract of a Paper read in Section (F), at Cambridge, 7th October, 1862.] 

Mb. E. Hill's paper called attention to the large number of habitual 
criminals whose sole occupation it is to plunder others, — a predatory 
class, — harbouring in the very bosom of society, and keeping its 
ground in undiminished mimbers in spite of all the forces brought 
to bear against it. In illustration of the magnitude of this evil 
the following particulars were given (in round numbers) from the 
" Judicial Statistics" for 1858 and 1861, for England and Wales. 

The known thieves and receivers of stolen goods are stated to be 
44,000 ; the prostitutes, 29,000 ; suspected persons, 39,000 ; vagrants 
and tramps, 23,000 : making a total of 135,000 individuals, believed 
to be living wholly, or for the most part, by criminal practices. The 
houses of bad character inhabited or frequented by criminals, 24,000. 
The cost of repressive measures paid by the rates and taxes, for the 
year 1861, 2,548,000Z., in addition to the heavy expenses falling 
iipon individuals, and the loss of time incurred by witnesses, jurors, 
and others. The loss of property from depredation was estimated 
by Mr. Redgrave, for the year 1858, at seven millions and three- 
quarters, making a total loss of upwards often millions per annum, 
attributable mainly to the class of habitual criminals. 

To give some idea of the number of crimes due to this class, it 
was stated that London is believed to harbour some 5,000 habitual 
depredators ; who, if taken upon the average to commit but one crime 
per day each, would commit upwards of a million and-a half of crimes 
in the year. 

The moral evils were also noticed. The dread and anxiety suifered 
by thousands, especially the aged, the feeble, and the timid; — the 
crimes of a few desperate men sometimes spreading panic through 
the whole country.* The contamination of the young, especially 

* " Thieving with all its terrors, costliness, and enormity, is a dark streak in 
" the otherwise brightening horizon of modern civilization. It flits in the por- 
" tentous shadows of prison walls, and there is a voice from the echoes of every 
" policeman's footfall, telling of something bad under the surface of society ; and 
" cautioning us to beware of the danger. We never retire to rest without feeling 
" that we may be maimed and terror stricken in our beds ; or waking, may find 
" the hard earnings of honest toil pux-loined beyond possibility of recovery, by a 
" set of worthless vagabonds who are too lazy to earn their own living j and who, 
" with the cowardly rascality that belongs to them, subsist on the stolen property 
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of the children of the honest working man, who often has no means 
for escaping the localities infected by crime. And lastly, the 
pitiable fate of the children, born amidst crime ; who, if they have 
not the good fortune to die early, have no possible escape from- the 
contamination that surrounds them; many being even beaten into 
crime, and destined to fall ultimately into the grasp of the law to 
have these criminal teachings then scourged out of them, if it be 
not too late to be possible. Probably not fewer than five or six 
infants per day are born in this Christian country, so surrounded by 
a network of crime as to make escape from this fearful destiny all 
but impossible. 

The writer then observed as follows : — The obstinate vitality of 
this crying evil impels us to undertake a thorough reconsideration 
of the conditions of that vitality ; with a view to the discovery of 
some more vulnerable part than has hitherto been assailed; or, 
better still, of some one vital condition that it may be possible to 
withdraw altogether. 

The command of premises for dwelling, for places of congrega- 
tion, and for the warehouses, workshops, &c., used by the receivers 
of stolen goods, the coiners, the illicit distillers, and the thieves' 
instrument makers, and, lastly, for the training of young thieves, 
would undoubtedly appear to be one of the essential conditions of 
the existence of the predatory class. For had such shelter and har- 
bourage been heretofore wholly unattainable, it is not too much to say 
that the class could never have come into existence. Assuming, then 
that the command of adequate premises is a vital condition, it remains 
only to consider whether, practically, the community has power to 
withdraw such condition. And, having regard to our Anglo-Saxon 
dislike to meddlesome or intrusive Governmental interference, whether 
the object of depriving the predatory class of the command of the 
premises indispensable to their plundering operations can be accom- 
plished without having recourse to enactments of an arbitrary and 
inquisitorial character. 

The use of premises is of course obtained by the payment of rent ; 
and as no honest owner of house property would willingly receive 
rents which he knew or even suspected to be derived from the 
plunder of his neighbours, it follows, that the members of the preda- 
tory class can obtain tenancy only from landlords who are ignorant 
of the vocation of their tenants, or from landlords who are not 
unwilling to accept the proceeds of crime in payment. But for igno- 
rance, or connivance, therefore, the predatory class would cease to 
be able to obtain harbourage, and must speedily fall into dispersion. 

" of others. Will there ever be an end to thieves and robbers ? Is there no 
" means of getting rid of this interminable expense, damage, and terror." — 
" Cornhill Magazine," September, 1860. 
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As to the conniving landlords, since there is no moral difference 
between receiving the proceeds of stolen property knowingly, and 
receiving the stolen property itself, they cannot expect much sym- 
pathy, whatever pressure may he put upon them to compel them to 
act as honest men. Enjoying their property under the shadow of 
the law, it is intolerable that they should knowingly allow their 
property to harbour those who live by breaking the law. 

As regards those landlords whose property is infested by crimi- 
nals without their knowledge, such could not have happened had the 
public mind been so far advanced upon the subject as to have recog- 
nized it as the plain duty of the owners of house property to refuse 
tenancy to all persons of doubtful character; i.e., to all who could 
not show, beyond all reasonble doubt, that their rents would be paid 
out of honest gains, and nowise from the proceeds of crime, directly 
or indirectly. It could not have happened, even, had the interests of 
the landlords as a body, in the suppression of the predatory class, 
been well understood. Since, in the towns at least, the heavy expenses 
annually incurred in the repression of crime cannot but fall ulti- 
mately upon the house property, seeing that although the tenants 
actually disburse the police and county rates, these outgoings are 
doubtless considered by the tenant in estimating the rent he can 
afford ; it being immaterial to him whether he pays more to the rate- 
collector and less to the landlord, or more to the landlord and less to 
the collector. Hence, a landlord who allows his property to harbour 
criminals, is a traitor to the interests of the landlord body, and 
would, no doubt, be so stigmatized, had the subject undergone that 
long and earnest discussion, which must have ended in the formation 
of a strong and healthy public opinion regarding it. 

Had such public opinion been now existent, nothing further 
would have been needed than to find the means of restraining the 
few unscrupulous landlords who, for the sake of high rents, from 
whatever tainted source obtained, would set public opinion at defi- 
ance. The matter, however, has to be dealt with under existing 
conditions. The question therefore is, — In what way can the law 
most readily deal with house property, so as to induce its owners 
wholly to shut out the thief, his aiders and abettors ? — so that the 
landlord's rule may be " No honesty no house." The answer is, that 
the pressure of the rates now levied for the repression of crime, the 
police and county rates, &c, do constitute an ample force adapted to 
this purpose, lying ready to our hands, and requiring only to be 
rightly wielded. It is but to " put the saddle on the right horse." 
It is, in truth, simply a question between the great majority of house- 
owners who do not suffer their property to harbour the plunderers of 
their neighbours, and the small minority who do. 

Now the law, judging between these parties, might justly say to 
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the offending minority, " But for the shelter you afford the predatory 
" class, it must be wholly dispersed, and the heavy burden of its 
" repression thenceforth cease. Therefore either do as your fellow- 
" landlords do, and so sweep away the burden altogether, or prepare to 
" take it wholly on your own shoulders ; — justice will not allow that 
" loss to fall upon the whole body, which, but for the laches of certain 
" of its members, would be got rid of altogether." To this it may be 
added that herein justice and sound policy go hand in hand ; for, of 
all means of getting rid of a preventible evil, surely that of making 
its removal the strong and unmistakable interest of those upon 
whose will its continuance depends, must ever be the most simple 
and the most certain. 

There are two modes of proceeding whereby to fix the cost of 
repression exclusively upon the property concerned in harbouring the 
predatory class, viz., 1st, that of directly imposing the amount upon 
such property, so far as its complicity can be proved ; and, 2nd, that 
of exempting from the necessary rates, all properties that could be 
shown to be wholly free from such complicity. 

Of these two modes, the latter would be by far the most easy to 
carry out. For a direct imposition being indistinguishable from the 
infliction of a penalty, the burden of proof would lie upon the parties 
demanding such imposition; who would of course have to contend 
with the falsehood, concealment, evasion, and trickery of every kind, 
in which the wrong-doer naturally seeks refuge, and but too often 
with triumphant success ; whilst the grant of an exemption from the 
rates would, on the contrary, be the conferring of a privilege, and the 
burden of proof would of course then lie upon the claimant for such 
privilege ; who, unless he appeared with a clear straightforward case, 
would have no chance of success. Any sign of concealment, evasion, 
or trickery, would at once throw the claimant out of court 

Those who are practically acquainted with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing legal proof of guilt, in cases in which there is no moral doubt 
whatever, or none that the person accused, if innocent, could not clear 
up at once, will appreciate the advantage to the community of thus 
turning the tables upon the supporters of the criminals by whom our 
towns are infested ; and this without any hardship ; for surely those 
who have kept their property free from complicity with criminality, 
cannot have any difficulty in meeting the inquiry whether they have 
done so or not. 

As every grant of exemption would increase the pressure upon 
those owners who were unentitled to it, the accumulated weight 
would soon force them to dispose of their interests to men who had 
established such title. By this process our towns would be soon 
purified from the predatory class. The whole host of habitual 
burglars, garotters, pickpockets, forgers, coiners, thieves' instrument- 
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makers, receivers of stolen goods, trainers of young thieves, flash 
housekeepers, &c., &c, &c, would be dislodged from their dens and 
hiding-places; and unless they took to honest courses (in doing 
which every hand should be stretched out to help them), they would 
find no shelter other than the workhouse or the gaol ; nor, so long as 
the principle herein recommended were maintained, could they ever 
succeed in re-establishing themselves amongst us. 

The dislodgement of so large a number of offenders, and the total 
stoppage of their criminal gains, would in all probability necessitate 
the adoption of some temporary measures to prevent their being 
driven to desperation. Nor should we forget that, fallen a3 they are, 
they are not the less our fellow-creatures. We have more than once 
been compelled, by the occurrence of violent epidemic disease, to 
make temporary provision for the shelter and maintenance of portions 
of our town population, and some analogous provision would probably 
meet the circumstances in view. "Whatever difficulties may beset the 
state of transition, they could, in the nature of things, be but short- 
lived. The final relief would be great and permanent. 

It may stimulate our zeal to call to mind that which our fore- 
fathers accomplished under analogous circumstances. The " sanc- 
" tuaries " of the seventeenth century were not more alien to the 
ruder times of mounted highwaymen, than the existing " thieves'- 
" districts " are to our improved civilization. Macaulay has given 
us. an instructive account of the suppression of that frightful den 
of crime, the sanctuary of Whitefriars, — " Alsatia," as it was called 
— of which Sir Walter Scott has left us so lively a picture in " The 
" Fortunes of Nigel." Some 800 known cut - throats, robbers, 
receivers of stolen goods, brothel-keepers, &c, had herded together 
in this " sanctuary," from time out of mind ; ever and anon break- 
ing out for the purpose of murder and robbery, as opportunity 
offered or as their needs became pressing. At length the public 
patience became fairly exhausted ; men aroused themselves as from a 
lethargy ; supineness gave way to alarm and resentment ; the requi- 
site powers were obtained from the legislature, and at one single 
touch of a really firm hand, the ranks of scoundrelism were at once 
broken, and put to the rout, and the whole mass vanished as if by 
magic. 



